Mental Health 


What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Fteld? 


What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those Subjects Is Available: 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, presents a 
wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer basic 
and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional research 
staff, it discusses: 

The history, background, and scope of the mental 

hospital problem. 

Legal aspects of mental illness. 

State organization, administration, and finance 

of mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 


387 PAGES, INCLUDING MORE THAN 100 PAGES OF TABLES 


$4.00 
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Among the States 


Highlights of 1951 legislation in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, where the Legislatures had not ad- 
journed in time to permit coverage in the review of 
legislation in the December issue of STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, are summarized below: 


Massachusetts Legislation.— The 1951 session of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court set a new record for length, six- 
teen days over the previous record, established in 1941. 
It set a record also in amount of new taxes levied—ap- 
proximately $33 million per year, including increases in 
the taxes or fees on auto registrations, public utilities, 
real estate transfers, and hunting and fishing licenses. 

One of the final enactments was a liberalization of old- 
age assistance benefits, costing $5.5 million. A limited 
reorganization of the State Department of Mental Health 
was approved, although consideration of the major pro- 
posals of the “Litthke Hoover Commission” was postponed 
until the 1952 session. A compromise plan designed to 
strengthen the unemployment compensation law was en- 
acted. Mandatory capital punishment in first-degree mur- 
der cases was eliminated, and stiffer penalties were set 
forth for sale of narcotics to minors. 

In the field of education, the General Court established 
State teacher certification, and teachers of grades above 
the filth now must have a bachelor’s degree. Teacher 
salaries were increased, the minimum in smaller towns 
being raised to $2,100 per year and, in larger communi- 
ties, to $2,300 per year. One hundred State scholarships 
were created at the State university, and a division of 
civic education was authorized in the Department of 
Education. 

The election law was amended to prohibit candidates 
from seeking the nomination of both parties. A recess 
study was authorized to look into ways of facilitating the 
adoption of town-manager government. 

Salary increases were granted to all State employees at 
an estimated cost of about $12 million per year. Legis 
lators’ salaries will be raised $750 per year beginning 
January 1, 1952. 
~ The General Court required drivers of motor vehicles 
to use hand or mechanical signals to indicate turns and 
stops on all roads; previously this had been required only 
on State roads. A State board was established to super- 
vise artificial rain making. The Connecticut River Flood 
Control Compact was ratified with Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut. The Uniform Reciprocal En- 
forcement of Support Act, to provide interstate coopera- 
tion in requiring husbands who flee across State lines to 
support their dependents, was approved. A new assist- 
ance category, eligible for Federal aid, covering payments 
to the totally and permanently disabled, was set up. En- 
abling legislation permits coverage of State and local em- 
ployees under Federal social security insurance. 

Pennsylvania Legislation.—The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, which recessed on October 3, resumed its regular 
1951 session early in December still faced with major 
pending tax and fiscal measures. Much legislation, how- 
ever, was completed. 

The Legislature ratified the model interstate civil de 
fense and disaster compact and a compact for mutual 
military aid, together with a number of agreements with 
New Jersey relating to interstate bridges, tunnels, and a 


Philadelphia-Camden “Port A basic State 
Civil Defense Act was enacted, and localities were en- 
abled to set up local civil defense councils. Both the Uni- 
form Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act and the 
Uniform Contribution Among Tortfeasors Act were ap- 
proved, as was a new trademark law. The Legislature 
adopted a series of amendments to the motor vehicle code 
and enacted a model bill on transportation of dangerous 
articles. It authorized extension of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike to the New Jersey and New York boundaries. 

A general revision of the election law included desig- 
nation of primary dates and provision of procedures for 
voting by qualified electors serving in the armed forces. 
A new sex offenders law was enacted. Sale of narcotics 
was made a felony. The session took initial action for a 
constitutional amendment poviding for annual sessions 
of the Legislature; to become effective it must pass the 
Legislature again and receive approval by the voters. The 
Legislature approved a new liquor code, and repealed 
the ban on sale of colored oleomargarine. It revised and 
consolidated the laws relating to mental illness, mental 
defects, and epilepsy. 


“Blue Sky Laws.”—Laws regulating sale of securities, com- 
monly known as “blue sky laws,” were widely amended at 
the 1951 legislative sessions. Completely new laws were 
enacted by Arizona and North Dakota, and amendments 
to existing laws were passed in California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Wisconsin. 


Washington Code Revision.—.\ revised, streamlined pub- 
lication of all Washington State laws is beginning to 
come from the presses. Mark H. Wight, State Law Librar- 
ian, who has worked on the project since its inception, 
said that the publication, to comprise six volumes, will 
contain all session laws of a general and permanent na- 
ture that have been enacted since 1854, when the first 
Territorial Legislature met. The process of putting stat- 
utes contained in more than thirty volumes of session 
laws into the new six-volume code required some eight 
years of work and the expenditure of more than $150,000. 


Western Regional Conference.—Representatives of elev- 
en States met in Denver, Colorado, November go and 
December 1 in the Western Regional Conference of the 
Council of State Governments. The sessions included re- 
ports and discussions of such interstate problems as 
higher education, highways, legislative processes and pro- 
cedures, State crime control commissions, and the pro- 
posed Uniform Commercial Code. Following the panel 
discussion of legislative processes and procedures, a com- 
mittee was authorized to engage in research in this area 
and report to the Regional Conference at a future date. 
Representatives at the meeting included members of the 
State Commissions on Interstate Cooperation and State 
administrative officials. The Colorado Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, headed by Senator Vernon A. 
Cheever, was host to the delegates. 
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New Jersey Special Session._The New Jersey Legisla- 
ture held a brief special session late in November, pri- 
marily to revise the criminal law. It reduced some statu- 
tory crimes to the status of disorderly conduct, stream- 
lined methods of prosecution, and repealed a number of 
archaic “blue laws.” Other bills passed included one to 
provide a public defender in utility rate cases and an- 
other to permit detention of overloaded trucks from out- 
side the State until the truck owners appeared at court 
hearings to answer charges. In addition, resolutions were 
approved calling for a joint committee to study the effect 
of the 1950 census on laws governing political subdivi- 
sions and a special commission to study and report upon 
proposed amendments to the unemployment compensa- 
tion and disability benefits laws. 


New York Special Session.—The New York Legislature 
was called into special session on December 5 for the sole 
purpose of acting on the redistricting of Congressional 
seats. This was made necessary by the recent census, 
which indicated a smaller proportional population in- 
crease in New York than in other States. As a result, 
New York’s Congressional districts were cut from forty- 
three to forty-one. Most important changes enacted by 
the Legislature were elimination of two districts in New 
York City, addition of one in fast-growing Nassau Coun- 
ty, and elimination of an old district in upstate New 
York (the 37th). 


Teton River Compact.—Another river compact between 
Idaho and Wyoming is in the making. Similar to the 
compact agreement reached last year between the two 
neighboring States over the Snake River, the proposed 
compact is aimed at settling the division of water of the 
Teton River and its tributaries. 


Virginia Retirement Plan.—The Virginia Advisory Legis- 
lative Council has recommended legislation that would 
place State and local government employees, including 
school teachers, under Federal social security. Under the 
plan the present State Retirement Act would be repealed. 
In addition to authorizing Federal social security as the 
broad basis of coverage, the proposed plan would pro- 
vide a supplemental retirement system, for those in 
higher salary brackets, providing benefits measured by 
salary earned. 


Board on Alcoholism.—Governor Williams of Michigan 
has appointed a five-member State Board of Alcoholism 
under authorization of the recent Legislature. The law 
authorizes the board to promote or conduct studies on 
alcoholism and programs for care and rehabilitation; to 
promote or establish cooperative relationships with hos- 
pitals, clinics, social agencies, educational and research 
organizations, and other related groups; to promote 
teaching in the schools concerning the nature of alco 
holism; and to establish clinics in cooperation with local 
governmental units through allocation of funds on a 
matching basis. 

Under the act any person voluntarily may ask diag- 
nosis and treatment at local units established. For its 
work the board is expected to receive approximately 
$150,000 a year—its funds to comprise 5 per cent of the 
proceeds of liquor license fees. Governor Williams has ap- 
pointed to the board Dr. Max R. Burnell, Medical Direc- 
tor of the General Motors Corporation, as Chairman; 


Mrs. Rose Falk, Detroit public school teacher, as Secre- 
tary; Dr. Thomas J. Heldt, psychiatrist at Henry Ford 
Hospital; Dr. C. P. Mehas, Director of the Oakland 
County Tuberculosis Sanatorium; and Harland Yelland, 
Escanaba attorney. 


Interstate Crime Investigation.—Governors Dewey and 
Driscoll met early in December to pool the law enforce- 
ment resources of New York and New Jersey in a move 
to attack waterfront racketeering in the metropolitan 
port area. Governor Dewey will ask the New York Legis- 
lature for $500 thousand for this purpose, and Governor 
Driscoll pledged full assistance in prosecuting the in- 
quiry. No formal interstate agency is contemplated; exist- 
ing agencies are to be strengthened to carry forward the 
program. Close coordination will be developed among 
the district attorneys and county prosecutors, the Attor- 
neys General of the two States, the New York State Crime 
Commission, and the New Jersey Department of Law 
and Public Safety. 


Radar Speed Detection.—A number of States and cities 
now are using radar to check the speeds of motorists. 
Connecticut, Maryland and Wyoming are among the 
States whose police or other authorities make use of radar 
devices for this purpose. Cities that have adopted radar 
lor checking, it is reported, include certain localities in 
Michigan, New York, and New Jersey, a number in 
North Carolina, and at least three in Ohio. 


Highway Policy Statement.—Chief administrative oflicers 
of State highway departments met in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 27, 1951, and formulated the policy of the American 
\ssociation of State Highway Officials tor presentation to 
Congress in January. 

Congress will be considering the Highway Act of 1952 
to provide Federal aid for fiscal 1954 and 1955. The rec 
ommendations in the policy statement are shown below 
as compared with the Highway Act of 1950: 


Category Federal Aid to Highways (In Millions) 


Recommended 


1952 Act 1950 Act 
Interstate highways $210 —— 
Primary highways 270 $225, 
Secondary highways 180 150 
Urban highways 150 125, 
Forest highways 32 20 
Forest-development roads 28 17.5 


Construction, reconstruction, 

improvement, maintenance 

of roads and trails 16 10 
Construction & maintenance of 


parkways 17 1g 
Indian reservation roads and 

bridges (construction, 

improvement & maintenance) 10 6 
Roads on unappropriated 

public lands 5 _—— 
Emergency relief 15 15 

Totals $933 $581.5 


This represents an increase of slightly more than 60 
per cent in Federal aid for the overall highway program. 
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Utah Truck Weight Program.—The new Utah truck 
weight enforcement program provided by the 1951 Leg- 
islature, which appropriated $267,000 for construction 
and operating expenses, was expected to be in full oper- 
ation by January. The setting up of nine permanent 
weight-checking stations covering the major highway en- 
trances to the State has involved the obtaining of satis- 
factory locations, rights-of-way, and equipment. Mini- 
mum fine for overloading in Utah is now $50. 


Highway Safety.—Governor Barrett recently appointed 
Colonel Malcolm Craig as Wyoming’s first Director of 
Highway Safety as a move in plans for an intensive, con- 
tinuous highway safety program throughout the State. 
Included in the plans—which are to implement the rec- 
ommendations of a Governor's Safety Forum in October 
—are the organization of county safety conferences and 
appointment of a statewide safety council. 


Southwestern Civil Defense Compact.—In early Decem- 
ber, the Governors of the six Southwestern States— 
Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas—completed negotiation and signature of a six- 
state civil defense and disaster compact. Adherence by 
Kansas is conditional upon ratification by its Legisla- 
ture. Provisions of this compact are in substantial accord 
with the civil defense compact developed initially in the 
Northeast in 1950 and subsequently considered by most 
of the Legislatures which met in 1951. 


Turnpike Dedications.—During the last week of Novem- 
ber, two States dedicated important new links in the fast- 
growing network of superhighways in the Northeast. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, one of those dedicated, cuts 
diagonally across the State for 118 miles and links metro- 
politan New Jersey with Wilmington, Philadelphia, and 
New York City. It was financed by revenue bond issues 
totalling $255 million, maturing in 1985 and 1986, and 
payable from turnpike income. In addition to relieving 
crowded conditions on other highways in New Jersey, the 
turnpike will cut some two hours from the travel time 
required to cross the State. The dedication was marked 
by a motor cavalcade including more than 2,000 persons 
and led by Governor Driscoll. 

In another dedication, the western extension of the 
Pennsylvania ‘Turnpike was put into operation to the 
Ohio boundary. This sixty-seven mile extension cost 
$77.5 million, or about $1 million more than the original 
160-mile turnpike that went into operation in 1940. At- 
tending the ceremony was Governor Lausche of Ohio, 
who declared that his State will bend every effort to de- 
velop an Ohio Turnpike that will link with the Penn- 
sylvania superhighway, perhaps within a year. 


Western Highway Meeting.—Ihe Western Interstate 
Committee on Highway Policy Problems held its first 
meeting of the current biennium in Seattle, Washington, 
on October 12 and 13. Julia Butler Hansen, Chairman 


of the Washington State Legislative Joint Fact-Finding 
Committee on Highways and Bridges, was elected Chair- 
man, and Senator Vernon A. Cheever, Colorado, Vice- 
Chairman. W. A. Bugge, Director of the Washington 
State Department of Highways and President of the 
Western Association of State Highway Officials, reported 
on the Idaho Test Highway which the committee and 
other groups in the West are sponsoring. 


Regional Highway Conference.—The Sixteenth Annual 
Northeastern Regional Highway Safety and Motor Ve- 
hicle Conference was held at New York City on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, sponsored jointly by the Council of State 
Governments and the New York Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation. More than 150 Legislators, 
administrative officials, and guests attended. Principal at- 
tention was given to the relationship of speed to high- 
way safety, fiscal problems including the interstate as- 
pects of so-called “ton-mile taxes,” merit rating and com- 
pulsory requirements in automobile liability insurance, 
and model legislation concerning transportation of flam- 
inables and other dangerous substances. Special commit- 
tees of the conference will give continuing study to inter- 
state reciprocity in bus inspection and the feasibility of 
a highway safety symbol program involving red and green 
stickers to identify careless drivers. Assemblyman Elisha 
I. Barrett of New York was General Chairman of the 
conterence. 


Western Higher Education Compact.—Fourteen mem- 
bers of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education met in Denver November ggth for their first 
organizational meeting. The commission was formed in 
1951 following ratification of the Western Interstate 
Compact on Higher Education by Colorado, Montana, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Oregon. 

After a morning review of the background and present 
status of the compact, and discussion of the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of the commission, the meet- 
ing was devoted to permanent organizational details. The 
commission elected Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, Dean of 
University College, University of Utah, as Chairman and 
Dr. Tom L. Popejoy, President of the University of New 
Mexico as Vice-Chairman. It appointed an executive 
committee to consist of the Chairman, the Vice-Chair- 
man, and three other members elected by State delega- 
tions: Dr. Charles D. Byrne, Chancellor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; Dr. Floyd Cross, Dean 
of the Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College; and Dr. Frank Mc- 
Phail, President of the Montana Medical Association. 

Organizational planning and research were outlined, 
looking toward commencement of the educational ex- 
change arrangements embodied in the compact agree- 
ment. 


Local Finances.—The Municipal Revenue Commission 
created by the 1951 session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly has issued questionnaires to 1,167 local govern- 
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ments in the State concerning their tax and _ fiscal 
problems. The commission, comprising five members 
from each of the two houses of the Legislature, was 
established to make a thorough study of the needs of 
cities, villages, and incorporated towns for additional 
revenues and of possible methods of filling such needs if 
found to exist. The study group will have the assistance 
of the Legislative Council and the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs of the University of Illinois. 
These organizations will analyze the questionnaire data 
supplied by local governments. 


Raids Without Search Warrants.—The United States Su- 
preme Court held recently that bookmaking equipment 
captured in raids without the backing of search warrants 
may be used as evidence in trials before State courts. 
With only one Justice dissenting, the majority opinion 
emphasized the necessity of preserving a proper balance 
between the authority of State and Federal courts. The 
court said that, if it let a lower Federal court intervene 
in this case (brought in New Jersey) , “we would expose 
every State criminal prosecution to insupportable dis- 
ruption.” It also noted that one of the “most sensitive”’ 
sources of Federal-State friction was “the active intrusion 
of the Federal courts in the administration of the crimi- 
nal law” with respect to crimes solely within State power. 


Michigan State Aid.—The Auditor General of Michigan 
recently reported that in twenty-nine of the State's eighty- 
three counties, State aid accounted for more than 50 
per cent of total revenue. Funds received from the State 
for highways, health, welfare, and medical assistance ac- 
counted for more than one-third of all county govern- 
ment expenditures. The report further revealed that in 
thirty-five counties, more than 50 per cent of expendi- 
tures was for highways. Expenditures for health, welfare, 


and medical assistance represented more than 40 per 
cent of gross costs in seventeen counties. 


Connecticut Voters.—Under a State law which became 
effective December 1, Connecticut citizens who have not 
voted for four years must file a formal request to remain 
on the voting lists or be dropped. Purpose of the act is 
to “clean up the rolls” of names of persons who have 
died, left the State, or merely do not wish to exercise the 
franchise. The law does not apply to members of the 
armed forces. 


State Reorganization.—Ihe State of Washington has 


demonstrated the cooperative approach to State reorgani- . 


zation by combining the efforts of three distinct groups 
interested in improving their State’s governmental sys 
tem. The resulting Committee on State Government Or- 
ganization finds a citizen group as the central core, with 
representatives from both the legislative and executive 
branches participating in the study and preparation of 
reports and recommendations. At the first organizational 
meeting, held in November, the committee appointed 
Harold Shefelman, Seattle Attorney, as permanent Chair- 
man, and elected a temporary executive committee. It 
was to prepare plans for hiring an executive director and 


staff. 


Illinois Teachers’ Pensions.—The Illinois Supreme Court 
recently upheld a 1947 amendment to the teachers’ pen 
sion law. The amendment raised the $400 annual pen 
sions of teachers retired prior to 1947 to $700, with an 
added $30 for every year of age over 60 (up to a maxi- 
mum retirement benefit of $1,000 a year). Through this 
action, about 2,000 retired teachers were assured of pen- 
sion increases of at least $300 a year. 
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The States at the New Year 


ELDOM have the States entered a new year with 
larger uncertainties as to the means they will 
have to meet their goals or with greater re- 

sponsibilities to strive forward in public service than 
confront them on the threshold of 1952. 

The grave international situation both limits 
what they can accomplish and adds to their obliga- 
tion to perform well. If world tension decreases, 
more resources of men and material may be avail- 
able to the governments of the States for their tasks 
than if tension rises. But, at best, no improvement 
to conditions approaching “‘normalcy”’ is in prospect 
for a long time to come. At best, State governments 
know that they will confront shortages in steel and 
other materials, that manpower needed for many 
State services will continue to be scarce, that prices 
will be high and probably will climb higher. Yet 
they also recognize that services must go on, that in 
most areas they need improvement, and that in 
some they require the maximum degree of expan- 
sion that our over-all potential of energy and ma- 
terial will permit. 

The administrations and Legislatures of the 
States know, for example, that many schools are 
crowded to an extent which deprives children, our 
greatest resource for the future, of the preparation 
they need to meet the challenge of citizenship and 
work that lies before them; and that the record 
abundance of births in the period immediately 
after World War II means still more crowded 
elementary classrooms from this time forward. 
They know that the needs of the mentally ill—for 
better hospitals, more psychiatrists, well-trained 
nurses and attendants—should permit no avoidable 
delay in progressive State action within this field. 
They know that, despite their best efforts since 
World War II, thousands of miles of State high- 
way are in sad condition and that many new roads 
are needed. Our State officials and Legislators know 
also that further effort in civil defense will be 
called for. Those are but a few of the areas which 
present challenges; it is difficult to think of any 
phase of State governmental activity that does not 
present special challenge, opportunity, and tough 
problems for 1952. 

In addition, 1952 will be a year of national elec- 
tions. All Americans will be concerned with them. 
But we of the States shall be on our guard not to 
permit the presidential year to interfere unduly in 
our concentration upon getting ahead with the con- 
tinuing, essential facts of government. 

As the States enter 1952 they have solid proof, 
fortunately, that a year of crisis and world tension 
can be a time of genuine advance in State govern- 


ment. For 1951 was such a year. Whether clouds are 
darker or lighter now than they were on the eve 
of 1951 we shall not attempt to say. But they were 
dark then—and the States did move ahead, on many 
important grounds. 
* * 


ke REMEMBER a few examples: 

During 1950 and 1951 the States engaged in un- 
precedented activity for improved organization of 
government. During much of the period agencies in 
thirty-three States and two Territories studied their 
governmental structures and weighed proposals for 
reorganization. Among legislative enactments of 
195! in this connection: 

Arizona created three new State departments, to 
deal respectively with health-welfare-correction, 
finance, and law. 

Delaware established an independent Supreme 
Court and a State Department of Public Welfare. 

Idaho created a Public Utilities Commission, re- 
organized the Highway Department, and consolli- 
dated its employment service and employment 
security agency. 

Illinois adopted seventy-eight bills sponsored by 
its “Little Hoover” Commission. Measures stream- 
lining civil service procedures and pointing to a 
future consolidated Department of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation were prominent among 
them. 

Kansas adopted a series of reorganization meas- 
ures including provision for a Division ‘of Ad- 
ministration in the Governor's office. 

Montana established a State Controller, who con- 
solidates various functions, and established a De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 

Oregon provided for a new Department: of 
Finance. 

Rhode Island created a new, integrated Depart- 
ment of Administration in order to centralize with- 
in one agency the “housekeeping functions’ of its 
State government. 

In addition to those and other important legis- 
lative actions, administrators took further measures 
to improve the efficiency and economy of govern- 
ment and thus improve public service. Three States 
—Arizona, Colorado, and Michigan—adopted con- 
stitutional amendments providing for annual ses- 
sions of their Legislatures. Reorganization proposals 
of study commissions continue to receive examina- 
tion by legislative groups and administrators, point- 
ing to future constructive changes. 

Shortages of materials sharply limited the high- 
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way construction open to the States, but they moved 
forward for expansion and improvement within 
the general limitations confronted. Taken together, 
the last five years have brought extensions and im- 
provements of State roads to an extent extraordinary 
for any similar period. One feature has been in- 
creasing construction of toll roads. Simultaneously, 
in 1951, the States greatly increased their action to 
preserve and protect the highways, especially from 
damage by overloaded trucks, and to make highway 
travel safer. 

As the Legislatures convened they had _ before 
them the facts and recommendations of the report 
prepared in 1950 by the Council of State Govern- 
ments at the direction of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, Highway Safety—Motor Truck Legislation. 
Much of their regulatory legislation was in line 
with its findings. 

At least nineteen States during the year enacted 
laws changing maximum weight or size specifica- 
tions for trucks, trailers, or buses. Most of these 
acts reduced the maximum gross weight permitted. 
In a few instances weight limitations were per- 
mitted to increase. Legislatures recognized that en- 
forcement of weight limitations is at least as im- 
portant as setting them; in this respect, also, they 
made marked progress. At least nineteen Legisla- 
tures by early autumn had authorized stricter 
penalties for violating the size and weight limita- 
tions. A number provided for more police or high- 
way patrolmen, or more weighing stations, or both, 
to enforce the regulations. Two States in 1951 up to 
mid-autumn, New York and Idaho, adopted “ton- 
mile’’ taxes for trucks, based on laden weight and 
number of miles traveled in those States, and Ore- 
gon increased her ton-mile tax rates. Several other 
States adopted important increases in truck registra- 
tion and license fees. Many Legislatures voted addi- 
tional safety legislation, and a number of enact- 
ments were in line with one or more provisions of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code. 


In THE familiar fields of public education, welfare, 
and health, likewise, the States progressed in 1951. 

Following the pattern of all the postwar years, 
most Legislatures increased State aid for public 
school education, the largest single financial charge 
on State government. In many States teacher 
salaries were increased and educational facilities 
improved. In this, as in other fields, the lessened 
purchasing power of the dollar limited the expan- 
sion which larger appropriations could finance; in 
some States higher appropriations, it was indicated, 
could not be expected to accomplish more than 
maintain current levels. Nevertheless the over-all 
trend was forward. 


Higher education also received increased finan- 
cial support. A notable development was expan- 
sion of the regional education movement along lines 
similar to those implemented under the Southern 
Regional Compact for Higher Education. Five 
States in 1951—Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Utah—ratified the Western Regional 
Compact for Higher Education. That compact is 
under consideration in six other Western States and 
in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. Interest 
in the regional approach for providing increased 
educational opportunity at the higher levels through 
interstate cooperation rose in other sections of the 
country, including New England. 


| ncmnavenes acted in numerous ways to improve 
welfare services and provisions. Many increased 
benefits or extended coverage in their assistance 
programs. A majority of the States, by autumn of 
1951, had approved plans for participating in the 
program of aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, authorized by Congress in 1950. A majority 
also adopted enabling legislation in 1951 permitting 
coverage of State or local employees or both under 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, as permitted by 
congressional amendments of 1950 to the Social 
Security Act. 

Actions for expanded or improved hospital facili- 
ties and health services continued to be frequent. 
They were particularly prominent in the field of 
mental health, to which the States have been de- 
voting concerted attention. The report of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments to the Governors’ Con- 
ference, The Mental Health Programs of the Forty- 
Eight States, was before the Legislatures as they be- 
gan their 1951 sessions. The fact that the Governors 
had directed the Council to the study and the strong 
backing which they and other State officials and Leg- 
islators gave the report indicated the determination 
of the States to go forward. Surely at no time in the 
country’s history has so much thought been given to 
the subject among the States. Progress in terms of 
more and better hospitals, more and better trained 
doctors, nurses, and attendants, undoubtedly would 
have been greater by now had not the Korean crisis 
so greatly curtailed potential action. Nevertheless, 
advance has been solid and general, in some States 
epochal. One indication of the trend is the fact 
that, whereas writers in various magazines a few 
years ago were emphasizing highly unfavorable 
conditions in mental hospitals, similar magazines 
today are paying high credit to the States for re- 
forms achieved. The movement for improvement 
continues. At the same time, the States are advanc- 
ing in the newer fields of service to youth and to the 
aged, and in remedial action for alcoholics. 
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In all of those areas and in others—notably con- 
servation and development of natural resources 
and civil defense—the States advanced in 1951 not 
only by their own individual efforts but through 
the interstate cooperation that is rising year by year 
—cooperation both in mutual gathering of facts and 
counsel to be considered in intrastate action, and 
cooperation in joint projects under interstate com- 
pacts. 

To repeat, the world crisis presented the States a 
hard challenge in 1951. They accepted the challenge. 
They acted resolutely to strengthen America at 


home. 


oo almost every particular problem of 
the coming year are fiscal questions. Will the States 
be able to meet their responsibilities from existing 
tax rates? Will they acquire surpluses, as in World 
War II? Or will they need to guard against deficits? 
The answers doubtless will be different in different 
States, but there are some common expectations. 

We can expect a continuation of high dollar re- 
turns from existing taxes—probably higher than 
those of last year, whether or not rates are changed. 
But these returns can be expected to be offset in 

varying degrees by higher prices and higher income 

levels throughout the country. Questions of the 
necessity or desirability of new taxes or higher 
rates, accordingly, will be before various Legisla- 
tures meeting in 1952, as they were in 1951. 

In that year many States either raised rates of 
one or more existing taxes or, in a small minority 
of cases, added new taxes (new sales taxes in three 
States; new tobacco tax in one). Most of the in- 
creases, however, were in gasoline, alcoholic bever- 
age, or tobacco taxes; since, in most cases, rates 
of these are in cents per unit sold rather than per- 
centages, revenue from them had not been affected 
automatically and directly by rising prices and in- 
come, as was the case with general sales and income 
taxes. Up to autumn of 1951 only two States with 
existing sales taxes had raised them, only three 
had increased income taxes, and two of the latter 
restricted the increases to corporate income. In a 
few States, moreover, there were tax reductions. 

To the extent that the Legislatures meeting in 
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1952 face similar revenue patterns and needs, the 
results presumably will be similar—with primary 
reliance, in any event, on existing rates. 

Subject to the fiscal realities and to the avail- 
ability of materials and personnel, the States with 
legislative sessions and those without them will be 
concerned throughout the year, again, with the 
great, basic areas of State government: education, 
health, welfare, roads, conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources—with special emphasis on 
river valley development, and many regulatory 
functions. They will be concerned with consolidat- 
ing the results of previous legislative enactments— 
by improving services and by improving govern- 
mental structures, administrative, legislative, and 
judicial. They will need to be alert to adjust their 
programs, if occasion arises, to the shifting world 
situation. They will continue, meantime, to adjust 
their plans and services to great changes already 
wrought in our social-economic patterns during re- 
cent years—including the shifts of population that 
have taken place as indicated in the 1950 census 
reports and as caused by subsequent location and 
development of defense industries. 


Mec OF our national attention necessarily will 
be directed abroad. Unless a free world is main- 
tained, with hope of a reasonable advance to stable 
and tolerable economic conditions, nothing that we 
can do within our own country alone can suffice 
enduringly for our own freedom and prosperity. 
America’s leadership for world freedom and stabil- 
ity imposes vast responsibility. But it requires more 
than armed strength, international economic coop- 
eration, and diplomacy. It is a truism, but one which 
we of the States do not forget, that America must 
be strong at home to be strong abroad. And since 
the world crisis is of unpredictable but presumably 
very long duration, we cannot—as we might do in a 
relatively brief time of tension or war—postpone 
“for the duration” services that are essential and 
available for the well-being of our people. 

Here, then, lie the challenge and the task of the 
States for 1952. The record of 1951 gives ground 
for confidence that the States will not fail in meet 
ing the challenge and performing the task. 
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Justice, Safety, and Trafhc Courts 


By JAMes P. EcoNnomMos 


Director, Traffic Court Program, American Bar Association 


VERYTHING went so fast (at the trial) that I 
didn’t have much of a chance to say any- 
thing” reported the pretty, blonde mother 

of two small children concerning her encounter 
with “justice” in a country traffic court. 

The mother was driving from Los Angeles to 
Chicago to spend the Thanksgiving holidays with 
her husband, who was anxious to see her, their 
daughter of eighteen months, and their son, aged 
four. While they were traveling on a United States 
highway on the way, a school bus with 20 children 
suddenly appeared out of the twilight and in her 
lane. She swerved to avoid hitting the school chil- 
dren, collided with an oncoming vehicle and headed 
for a deep ravine. She would have gone over the 
side of the road but for the fortuitous presence of 
a guard rail and a large border which held her car 
secure. Luckily no one was injured. 

After the investigation, a deputy sheriff arrested 
the mother and the bus driver. Two hours later they 
were brought before a justice of the peace. Court 
was held in a dark corner of his grocery store. A 
homemade grocery table served as the judge’s bench. 
Light was furnished by two kerosene lamps, one of 
which was supported by a tin can still bearing a 
famous brand name grocery label. Next to the table 
was a small stove, the pipes of which formed an 
inverted L. over the judge’s head. The walls were 
bare and patched with pieces of wall board. 

In this atmosphere the defendants received a 
“speedy” trial and were promptly fined: the bus 
driver, $10 and no costs; the non-resident mother, 
S25 and $11 costs, or $36 for the violation. 

Then the lady refused to pay the fine. She called 
her husband in Chicago. He engaged legal counsel 
in a city seventy-five miles from the local justice 
court. He appealed the conviction of reckless driv- 
ing to the District Court, securing her release by a 
writ of habeas corpus from technical custody in a 
tourist’s cabin, where she and the babies had lived 
on inadequate rations. The trial in the District 
Court, an attorney representing her, lasted four 
hours. The District Judge sustained the appeal, and 
five days after the accident, mother and children 
resumed their journey to Chicago. 

Their plight had inspired nationwide newspaper 
headlines. But there are many more situations of 
this nature which do not reach the press and public. 


Too many citizens—drivers of motor vehicles—do 


not assert their rights when confronted with similar 


circumstances. If it were otherwise, securing im- 
provements in the administration of justice by 
traffic courts would not be such a slow process. 


we EVENTS of importance are certain to accelerate 
traffic court improvement and increase the effective- 
ness of traffic law enforcement. Last September the 
Conference of Chief Justices (of State courts of 
final, appellate jurisdiction) unanimously adopted 
sixteen resolutions pertaining to the courts. This 
was followed by a request at the Governors’ Con- 
ference in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, for serious study 
and consideration by every Legislature. 

Leadership of this nature should focus attention 
on an important area of government and help pre- 
vent the reoccurrence of episodes in every State 
similar to the one just cited. Good government is 
hindered, and will continue to suffer, if judicial ad- 
ministration in any court is not in accordance with 
the highest principles. 

It must be clear that the technique for improving 
courts—all courts—is fully developed. Careful plans 
have been blue-printed. They are available for in- 
spection by anyone desiring to institute a court re- 
organization program. The resolutions approved 
by the Conference of Chief Justices furnish an ex- 
cellent beginning with respect to traffic courts and 
other courts of limited jurisdiction. 

It is essential that these courts be fully integrated 
into the judicial systems of the States. The resolu- 
tions assert “that whenever necessary a reorganiza- 
tion of the statewide system of courts be undertaken 
to accomplish this objective.” 

Both the New Jersey revision of 1949 and the 
California constitutional amendments of 1950 and 
subsequent legislation eliminated several classes of 
courts and replaced them, in each State, with only 
two courts of limited jurisdiction. In each case they 
provided one court to serve municipalities and an- 
other for the rural areas. Each of these reorganiza- 
tion plans merits study. Population density and 
territorial jurisdiction are taken into account under 
them. In both States these courts are subject to su- 
pervision. In New Jersey, Chief Justice Vanderbilt, 
with his administrative director, performs this func- 
tion; California relies upon the Judicial Council, 
headed by Chief Justice Gibson. Institution of the 
Missouri County Magistrate system, the Maryland 
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Trial Magistrate Court, and the Virginia Trial 
Justice System were all steps in the right direction 
but they do not include integration into the State 
court system and adequate supervision. Other States 
have reached various stages in their efforts to reor- 
ganize. With leadership from the Governor and the 
Chief Justice, they should be able to achieve the 
remaining steps for integration and supervision. 


Ari ER THIS step has been reached, an additional 
program should be fully accepted within each State. 
It pertains to uniformity in traffic laws. Word-for- 
word uniformity is desirable as to “Rules of the 
Road” and other regulations directly related to op- 
eration of motor vehicles on the streets and high- 
ways. The other phases of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code should be followed substantially to provide 
adequate regulation of the use and operation of 
motor vehicles. Emphasis on the importance of uni- 
form traffic laws between States and between mu- 
nicipalities in each State is stressed because of the 
great number of cases arising from this source. 

To illustrate how much of the court’s judicial 
work is concerned with traffic, it will suffice to cite 
statistics for the fiscal year which ended June go, 
1950, of the California Municipal and Class A Jus- 
tice Courts. The eleven municipal courts, consisting 
of eighty-three judges, disposed of 2,077,138 cases. 
Of this number, 1,786,960 were traffic cases, or 86 
per cent of the total of civil, small claims and crimi- 
nal cases. The same number represents gi per cent 
of the criminal cases disposed by these courts. The 
Class A Justice Courts handled 334,292 cases, and 
of this number 250,433 were traffic cases. This rep- 
resented 74.9 per cent of all cases and 86 per cent 
of the criminal dispositions. Similar percentages 
have been found to prevail in other States that 
collect judicial statistics from trial courts of limited 
jurisdiction. Thus a court reorganization plan must 
be geared to handle a large volume of traffic cases. 

It is this same volume which partially compelled 
the Chief Justices in their Conference to urge “that 
uniform procedure regulating civil and criminal 
practice” should be promulgated in each State. 
There are many advantages in uniform rules. Every 
court of the same grade within a State should be 
handled in a uniform manner, with identical pro- 
cedure. Citizens within a State should be secure in 
their belief that they will be subject to the same 
kind of court procedure in all courts of first instance 
in their State. 

With uniform procedure there is some assurance 
that every citizen's rights as a defendant will be 
protected through procedural safeguards. If uni- 
form rules of procedure for justice courts had been 
in force there might have been no excuse for the 


mother’s statement about the country court that 
“everything went so fast.” The judge, under uni- 
form rules of procedure, should be required to ad- 
vise each defendant (collectively in large munici- 
palities) of his right to counsel, his right to a con- 
tinuance so that he can obtain counsel, his right to 
call witnesses on his behalf and to have them sub- 
poenaed by the court without expense, the right to 
a jury trial (available in most of the States), and the 
right to testify or not to testify in his own behalf. 
The court should advise the defendant further that 
a plea of guilty or a conviction after a plea of not 
guilty will require, in certain violations, that a re- 
port must be made to the driver licensing authority 
and thus become a permanent part of his driving 
record. Every second used, at this stage of the court 
proceeding, to acquaint the citizen with his rights, 
will prevent future misunderstanding. It will tend 
to assure that everything possible will be done to 
give him a fair and impartial trial. 

One of the other important advantages to uni- 
form rules, operating throughout the entire state, is 
that afforded to introduce and use one type of 
trafic ticket and complaint. Instead of resorting to 
as many different kinds of tickets as there are mu- 
nicipalities, it is possible to have every enforcement 
officer use just one type of traffic ticket. 

The American Bar Association Traffic Court Pro- 
gram has just developed a “Uniform Traffic Ticket 
and Complaint.” With a few changes, it is suitable 
for use in every State. This ticket possesses an edu- 
cational feature which should appeal to the public 
and all officials connected with any phase of traffic 
law enforcement. With minor changes, it now is 
used in more than 500 cities in twelve States. All 
agencies are required to use it in New Jersey by 
rule of court, and ninety-eight cities in Michigan 
work under this system through voluntary action. 

The educational features are predicated on indi- 
cating three degrees of seriousness of six hazardous 
violations, as set forth in the following illustration: 


Six Principal Causes of Accidents 


SPEEDING 5-10 m.p.h 11-15 m.p.h over 15m. 
over limit 

m.p h. in m.p.h. zone 
Improper No signal Cut corner © From 
Lert TURN wrong lane 
im oper No signal Into wrong . From 
RiGH TURN lane wrong lane 
Disobeyed TRAF- Past middle Middle of Not reached 
FIC SIGNAL intersection intersection intersection 
When light 
turned red 
Disobeyed Wrong place Walk speed Faster 
STOP SIGN 
Improper — At intersection Cut in Wrong side 
PASSING AND Between of pavement 
LANE USAGE Traffic On right } On hill 


Lane 


me 
Straddling Wrong Lane On curve 


OTHER VIOLATIONS (describe 


IN VIOLATION OF the statute) ordinance) in such case made and provided 
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This is supplemented by another table indicating 
conditions that increase the dangerousness of the 
violation: 


Conditions that Increased Seriousness of Violation 


CAUSED PERSON IN ACCIDENT 
TO DODGE 0 Ped. 0D Vehicle 
0 Intersection 
0 Right Angle 


Rain 
SLIPPERY 0 Snow 
PAVEMENT 


0 Pedestrian 
Night 


DARKNESS ) Fog Driver Head on 
) Snow 0D Sideswipe 
c JUST MISSED 0 Rear end 
OTHER 0 Cross : 
PRESENT ™ Pedestrian C2 one foot 0 Hit Fixed Object 
AREA; CO Business © Industrial © School O Residential O Rural 
HIGHWAY TYPE: 2 2 lane 0D 3 lane © 4 lane 0 4 lane divided 


Use of this type of complaint and summons has 
the following advantages: 

(1) It permits uniform interpretation of traffic 
laws by all officers; 

(2) It permits uniformity of instructions to all 
officers and administrative action within the police 
department; 

(3) It permits prosecutors to secure more con- 
sistent and uniform case preparation; 

(4) It permits violators to know the exact nature 
of the violation charged; 

(5) It acquaints the public with the kind of un- 
safe maneuvers which result in accidents. 

Use of such a complaint and summons will per- 
mit the development of uniform minimum fine 
schedules for use in violation bureaus or bail sched- 
ules. It further simplifies the handling of com- 
plaints. It reduces the amount of record keeping 
usually required in the processing of traffic tickets, 
preparing complaints, and issuing warrants for 
those failing to appear in court at the appointed 
time. Through statewide use it can assist materially 
in developing uniform dockets, uniform adminis- 
trative business records, and similar devices. Judicial 
statistics may be obtained easily and analyzed more 
accurately. 

Finally, adoption of the uniform traffic ticket and 
complaint places a burden on each individual mag- 
istrate to issue them to the law enforcement officers, 
to dispose of them properly, and to account for 
them periodically through records and reports relat- 
ing to their use. It assures “non-fixing” through 
audit procedures and places the responsibility upon 
the court instead of agencies which have no im- 
mediate responsibility for the administration of 
justice. It permits the judge to use the processes of 
contempt of court for tampering with the disposi- 
tion of its tickets. 

All of these benefits are obtainable through the 
promulgation of uniform rules of procedure. They 
are a necessary development if court reorganizations 
are to become effective. 


As A necessary corollary, the Chief Justices believe 
“that suitable court rooms are as essential to the 
dignity and effectiveness of local courts of first in- 
stance as they are to all other courts.’’ One of the 
soundest investments any State can make is to pro- 
vide dignified, impressive courtrooms. It is in the 
local courts that more defendants are tried than in 
all the rest of the courts of the State combined. 

The forum which caters to this vast multitude of 
citizens should be given every facility to assist in 
achieving a healthy, respectful attitude from de- 
fendants, witnesses, member of juries, and visitors 
appearing in the courtroom. As Chief Justice Van- 
derbilt has stated, “It is an essential principle of 
sound judicial administration to concentrate atten- 
tion on the courts that are most frequented by our 
people, especially young people, and where their 
impressions of law and justice and of judges and 
lawyers are formed, rather than on the work of the 
higher courts where relatively few people ever ap- 
pear. I should doubt in the course of a year that 
500 people enter our courtroom; the number is 
more likely near goo. In the past court year, how- 
ever, one citizen out of every eight in New Jersey 
has been summoned to appear for some traffic vio- 
lation. How many more appeared as witnesses I 
have no way of even guessing. I do know, however, 
that the degree of respect for law engendered in our 
citizens by their contacts with the law depends in- 
finitely more on what our municipal magistrates 
and the clerks of their violations bureaus do than 
on what takes place in our Supreme Court.” 

To emphasize further the importance of handling 
traffic cases properly in these courts, the Chief Jus- 
tices recommended “that trial courts of first instance 
having traffic and other jurisdiction should arrange, 
so far as feasible, separate sessions for the handling 
of trafic cases and dispose of them at a different 
time than other criminal business.” 

This can give the court one of the finest “captive”’ 
audiences. Probably the most attentive individual 
in the world is the person whose traffic case has 
just been heard and who is waiting to hear the de- 
cision of the judge. He is interested in the end re- 
sult. At this time the judge can drive home an 
important safety lesson, explain the necessity for 
voluntary observance of traffic laws, and at the same 
time be helpful to other defendants awaiting the 
trial of their cases. To perform this task properly, 
it is essential that the judge know at least as much 
as anyone else in the courtroom about the subject 
matter. If he does not have this knowledge, his at- 
tempt to educate while adjudicating may be dis- 
astrous. 

Therefore, as the Conference of Chief Justices 
recommended, all judges of traffic courts and all 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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“The Four Million” 


in New York 


By SAMUEL R. MILBANK 


Chairman, the New York State Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred 
for Children and Youth* 


HE CARE and development of children is a re- 

sponsibility of all the people, and I know that 

you will, therefore, go to the people of New 
York State for suggestions, ideas, opinions and facts 
to consider in your deliberations.” With this charge 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, on a memorable spring 
day in 1950, set the course to be followed by the 
New York State Citizens’ Committee of One Hun- 
dred for Children and Youth. 

Some fourteen months later the committee, hav- 
ing gone to the people, reported to the people. It 
had completed a painstaking study of services for 
the four million young people of the State. The re- 
port, entitled “The Four Million,” is a 200- page 
document that is both an inventory and a blueprint. 
It is the embodiment of what was found, both good 
and bad, and what should be done to improve 
the spiritual, emotional, and physical development 
of the State’s greatest resource: its younger citizens. 

A few days after “The Four Million” appeared, 
The New York Times editorially expressed the hope 
that the report, “unlike many others which lie in 
dusty files, will become a living thing, a source of 
inspiration to community agencies and to the pub- 
lic, where, in the last analysis, responsibility rests. 

Although this observation was prompted by an 
undertaking in New York, the concept of public 
responsibility quite obviously crosses all State bor- 
ders, to apply with equal force everywhere in a 
democracy. The project in New York was paralleled, 
in one fashion or another, in every State and 
territory. 

The nation-wide appraisal of child care and pro- 
tection was made under the stimulus of preparation 
for the 1950 Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. If one could call the roll 
of all who took part, directly or indirectly, in this 
vast enterprise, some 100,000 names would be 
sounded. Many of them would identify officials of 
State governments, for the studies generally were 
conducted by existing State youth agencies, or by 
specially appointed committees, assisted and sup- 
ported by appropriate State departments and agen- 
cies. 

The latter pattern was followed in New York. 

*Mr. Milbank is President of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, Vice-President of the Milbank Memorial 


Fund, a Trustee of the Community Service Society of New 
York City, and of Barnard College. 
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The ultimate purpose of the endeavors here, and in 
the other States, was to produce action for the 
benefit of children and youth. The project in New 
York was organized and executed to serve this ob- 
jective in two rather definite and complementary 
ways: by bringing to public attention the informa- 
tion that is requisite to such action, and by present- 
ing the information in such a manner as would 
sharpen the public’s sense of responsibility for tak- 
ing the action. 


o™ oF the strengths of the New York State Citi- 
zens’ Committee of One Hundred for Children and 
Youth was that the Governor appointed it only 
after the greatest care had been taken to assure that 
the membership would be widely and strongly rep- 
resentative of the people of the State. To lay the 
groundwork for this, and to provide high level 
government support and coopel ‘ation, there was first 
appointed an Advisory Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the State Commissioner of Health. The 
other members were the State Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Markets, Correction, Education, 
Labor, Mental Hygiene, and Social Welfare, the 
Chairman of the State Parole Board and the Di- 
rector of the State Youth Commission. 

‘Three months later the Citizens’ Committee was 
named. It was perhaps the most representative 
group of its kind in the State’s history. Members 
were chosen from all sections of the State, from the 
larger religious groups, from management and 
labor, from the major political parties, from the 
fields of medicine, nursing, law, probation, social 
work, teaching, education, recreation, institutional 
care, etc. They came from the courts, the police, 
veterans’ organizations, granges, women’s clubs, 
scouting, 4-H clubs, the Y's and other groups. 

To do the job of gathering and weighing the facts, 
the committee broke the problem into parts and 
organized sections on child care, child health, mental 
health, education, youth services, rural youth, in- 
dustrial youth, and protective and correctional care. 
A member of the committee served as chairman of 
each section, and an official of the appropriate de- 
partment of the State government served as secre- 
tary and technical adviser for the section. 

The whole structure, as built in New York State, 
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therefore, rested on a foundation of partnership be- 
tween government and private citizen. Each section, 
with members of the Citizens’ Committee serving as 
a nucleus, took on additional members, both lay 
and professional, and before the organization of the 
sections was completed, the membership numbered 
more than 600. 

As the work proceeded, hundreds of additional 
persons contributed by responding to questionnaires 
and otherwise providing facts and opinions on the 
needs of children and youth. Most of these persons 
were associated with cooperating organizations 
which already had available or could obtain ma- 
terial that was sought. The inquiry reached in 
many directions, into all facets of the subject and 
into all sections of the State. It was a grassroots 
study, searching and persistent, the most exhaustive 
of its kind ever undertaken in the State. 

The mass of raw material thus acquired was an- 
alyzed and recorded so that each section could 
prepare a report. The section reports together com- 
prised more than 2,500 typewritten pages of findings 
and recommendations. To prepare the final report 
of the Citizens’ Committee, on the basis of these 
section reports, there was appointed a Steering 
Committee, consisting of the eight section chairmen, 
the State Commissioners of Health and Welfare, 
representatives of the three largest religious groups 
in the State, and the Chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. This group, it will be noted, was large 
enough to be strongly representative, and small 
enough for a working assignment of this sort. The 
draft resulting from the Steering Committee's de- 
liberations was then approved by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee as a whole, and “The Four Million’’ went to 
press. 


its 200 pages, “The Four Million” 
stresses the concept that child development must 
be viewed and nurtured as a whole, that growth 
embraces the emotions as well as the physique, and 
the spirit together with the intellect. A companion 
theme is that the home, school, church, and com- 
munity all have an influence upon and a responsi- 
bility for the maturing of the child. 

The report also reflects, through repeated em- 
phasis, the conviction of the Citizens’ Committee 
that religion is of the utmost importance in guiding 
children to maturity and throughout life. 

To present the situation fairly and with validity, 
“The Four Million,” of course, cites strengths as 
well as weaknesses in services for children. The re- 
port calls for improvements in many areas of child 
care and protection. But it points out that existing 
services are of a relatively high order. New York 
has, in general, sound laws relating to the health 


and welfare of its children, and sound policies and 
administrative practices. State budgetary provisions 
are reasonably adequate. By and large, too, the pro- 
grams of local government agencies are basically 
sound, as are the programs of voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

The committee found, however, that services were 
inadequate, sometimes acutely so, in the rural areas 
of the State, where some 750,000 children and youth 
live. A large portion of these young people have not 
been provided with the more modern community 
benefits in health, education, social services, etc. In 
urban areas, too, there was found need for expan- 
sion and improvement of services. 

To set forth here an adequate summary of 200 
pages of findings and recommendations would con- 
sume a prohibitive amount of space. On the other 
hand, some of the more or less specific facts and con- 
clusions of “The Four Million,” it may be assumed, 
will be of interest to readers of SrarE GOVERNMENT 
for purposes of comparison. The following para- 
graphs, therefore, are offered in the form of ab- 
stracts, but with some caution. They embrace only 
some of the findings and recommendations, and be- 
cause of the need of compression, they cannot con- 
vey the more readable style of “The Four Million,” 
which was intended expressly to reach laymen as 
well as professionals. Nor should they be read with- 
out bearing in mind that “The Four Million” nec- 
essarily turns the spotlight on those children who 
are distressed, underprivileged, handicapped, or in 
trouble, whereas the great mass of children are en- 
joying normal lives and are steadily advancing to- 
ward maturity. Because of space limitations, the 
many accomplishments of public and private agen- 
cies cannot be cited here, except in most general 
terms. The abstracted findings and recommenda- 
tions are presented under the chapter headings 
employed in “The Four Million.” 


The Family: Many children today are denied the 
security and influence found in family unity, due 
to disruptions of the family, which often seem at- 
tributable to personality and emotional conflicts, 
heightened in many cases by economic need. The 
efforts of public and private agencies in helping 
families hold together have shown marked progress 
in the State, but additional efforts are needed to 
strengthen programs for the preservation of family 
solidarity. There is need for more parent education, 
more family life education in the schools, more of 
the fine influence to be found in religion, closer 
school-home relationships, better recreational pro- 
grams, and more counseling and guidance services 
for parents and children. Also, more homemaker 
services seem to be required in many sections of the 
State, and a careful study should be made of the 
needs within various communities for day-care cen- 
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ters, particularly in view of the demands that may 
be made for the employment of mothers in defense 
industries. 

There should be more teamwork within the com- 
munity between individuals and agencies concerned 
with services to the family. It is also recommended 
that a statewide committee be appointed, to consist 
of members of the clergy and of the legal, medical, 
and social work professions, to develop a program 
for stabilizing family life. 


Care Away from Home: When it is necessary for 
a child to receive foster care—care outside his own 
home for an extended period of time—it is desirable, 
in most instances although not in every case, to 
place the child with a family. A study of children in 
foster care in New York during the past ten years 
shows a decrease in the number of children in insti- 
tutions, with a shift generally from institutions to 
family placements. Nevertheless, there are not 
enough foster homes, and the shortage is particu- 
larly acute for children with physical or emotional 
handicaps and those whose problems are compli- 
cated by delinquency. 

The number of child adoptions in New York in 
1949 was about two and one half times the number 
in 1940. More attention should be given, however, 
to the placement of older children, those with cer- 
tain racial backgrounds, and those with physical 
handicaps. Furthermore, there should be greater 
recognition that adoption services are effective only 
when they are related to sound basic services for 
dependent and neglected children, such as good 
boarding home programs and adequate services for 
unmarried mothers. 


Education: Schools in New York, like those all 
over the nation, have suffered from such problems 
as the bumper crop of “‘war babies” now beginning 
school; from overcrowded classes; from sometimes 
inadequate teacher personnel; from inadequate 
supplies and outmoded buildings in some in- 
stances; and from various economic and other pres- 
sures on teachers and other personnel. 

The schools themselves must give training and 
education suited to the abilities, needs, and interests 
of the individual child. This requires a program 
that is broad and flexible, and the trend in the 
State is in this direction. Some elementary schools, 
however, still give attention almost exclusively to 
academic subjects, and in the secondary schools cur- 
ricula are not sufficiently adapted to all students. 

If the teacher is to have the necessary understand- 
ing of her pupils, she must be supported by a range 
of other school personnel, including school psy- 
chologists, professionally trained attendance work- 
ers, guidance counselors, visiting teachers, school 
nurses, dental hygiene teachers, etc. Many more of 


these workers are needed in the schools, particularly 
in the rural areas. 

Good schools, like good communities, depend 
upon the support of the citizens, and it is recom- 
mended that school boards and administrators en- 
courage more lay participation and interest in the 
schools, including the participation and interest of 
people who have no official or family connection 
with the schools, as well as those who are in parent- 
teacher associations and other groups. 


Physical and Mental Health: Although a wide 
range of health services is available to children and 
youth in New York, there are various gaps which 
should be filled. The periodic medical examina- 
tion, for instance, is an essential element in any 
health program for children; in New York infants 
up to one year old generally are receiving such ex- 
amination, but many between the ages of one and 
five, for whom the regular examination continues 
to be important, are not. Greater effort should be 
made by physicians, nurses, teachers, and all others 
concerned with children to impress upon parents 
the value of health supervision after infancy. 

The State has made progress in establishing 
county and city health departments with full-time 
personnel, but 40 per cent of the upstate residents 
still do not have the protection and benefits of 
locally coordinated health services. 

Favorable legislation already exists and generous 
State financial aid is available for establishment of 
full-time local health departments; unprotected lo- 
cal communities are urged to take the necessary ac- 
tion through appropriate local governmental bodies. 

Despite increased emphasis in recent years on the 
mental and emotional health of children, and the 
expansion of programs by official and voluntary 
agencies in the State, this aspect of child develop- 
ment should be promoted even more strongly. More 
attention should be paid to mental health principles 
and practices in the basic training of all individ- 
uals and groups working intensively with children 
and youth, Spiritual leaders, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, health educators, and many others must 
play more active roles in the field of mental health. 

There is a widely recognized but serious need for 
more child guidance clinics, and here a primary 
problem is the finding of personnel to staff the 
clinics. More adequate and competent training 
should be given to personnel supporting the clinics, 
including social workers, teachers, nurses, and 
others. 


Physically Handicapped Children and Youth: 
New York has more than 200,000 children whose 
development is impeded by physical handicaps, and 
although services for the handicapped have grown 
rapidly in recent years, many of these children still 
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are not receiving full care and protection. Some are 
being educated in special school classes, but there 
are many children in smaller communities for whom 
such facilities are not available. More adequate al- 
lowance of State funds is recommended for the edu- 
cation of certain types of physically handicapped 
children. 

Necessary medical services are unavailable to 
many handicapped children; it is particularly im- 
portant for them to have the services of teams of 
specialists, all of whom may contribute to the chil- 
dren’s special needs, including those of an emo- 
tional and social character. Steps should be taken 
to assure the earliest possible detection of handi- 
capping conditions and the most effective diagnosis 
and treatment. 

It is important that every effort be made to keep 
the handicapped in the main stream of social and 
educational growth so far as possible. It is also im- 
portant to combat the tendency to concentrate too 
exclusively on the problems of the more seriously 
handicapped, and thus give insufficient attention to 
the larger numbers of children who are less seri- 
ously handicapped but who also need special assist- 
ance. 

All the physically handicapped would benefit 
from further coordination between the various in- 
dividuals and organizations having a special inter- 
est in one or another category of the handicapped. 


Mentally Handicapped Children and Youth: An- 
other group of handicapped children, the mentally 
retarded, requires many more services than are now 
being provided. Many of these children could be 
trained for effective citizenship if they had special 
education; many could be employed in some capac- 
ity, and many could be taught to take better care 
of themselves. 

Knowledge about the extent and nature of the 
problem of the mentally retarded in New York is 
meager. But it is clear that there are severe short- 
ages in nurseries, special school classes, and clinical 
facilities for them. 

A legislative commission should be established to 
study the entire question of mental retardation in 
the State, and funds should be supplied for research 
into causes, prevention, and treatment. 

Children and Youth in Trouble: A study of serv- 
ices and facilities for children and youth in trouble 
confirms the principle that prevention is to be pre- 
ferred to cure, and that treatment in the community 
is to be preferred to the use of institutions. Many 
of the delinquents in public and private institu- 
tions in the State have become delinquent because 
the family has failed to give the necessary security, 
guidance, and training; or, in a larger sense, be- 
cause the community has failed the family. 

A general strengthening of community programs 


to combat juvenile delinquency is strongly recom- 
mended, although the State government has been 
giving assistance to many communities for this pur- 
pose in recent years. 

In New York City, the children’s courts have full- 
time judges, appointed by the Mayor. The wisdom 
of leaving the selection of these judges entirely in 
the hands of one ‘‘as busy, harrassed and subject to 
pressure as any mayor of New York City must be” 
is questioned. Consideration should be given to 
limiting the mayor to appointments from a list of 
candidates submitted by a panel, on which there 
would be a substantial representation of agencies 
interested in the field of child welfare. 

Of the fifty-seven counties outside New York City 
only eleven have judges who devote full time to the 
affairs of children. The children’s court judge must 
be concerned with dependent, neglected, aban- 
doned, and physically handicapped children, as well 
as with those who may be delinquent. The need for 
more full-time children’s court judges in this up- 
state area is obvious. 

In both New York City and upstate, probation 
services, which are essential to any children’s court, 
should be strengthened by raising standards of selec- 
tion and training and by appropriate adjustments 
in salary. Of the fifty-seven upstate counties, eleven 
make no provision for any full-time salaried proba- 
tion services, and in thirty-eight upstate counties 
probation services are being rendered to the chil- 
dren’s courts by departments which generally serve 
all the other courts within the county. The question 
of a State subsidy to help meet probation costs 
should be considered. 

State and private training schools for delinquents 
are showing progress in the individualization of 
treatment, education, and training; the concept that 
the institution has only a custodial mission is falling 
further into the discard. 

Institutions for the youth group (16-21 years 
old), however, were found to be inadequate. The 
two State reformatories for males are overcrowded 
and, as units, are too large for effective, individ- 
ualized treatment. Thus, there should be more and 
diversified institutions for the application of effec- 
tive treatment and training methods to the various 
types of delinquent youth. There is also a need for 
more specialized personnel to staff the institutions. 

A study of laws relating to youth in trouble, with 
particular reference to the Youthful Offender Law 
and the Wayward Minor Act, showed that there 
was wide variation in their administration by the 
courts. Clarification is needed as to whether both 
laws are required and, if so, how they should be 
applied. 


Children and Youth in the World of Work: The 
child labor standards of New York, in the main, 
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adequately serve the accepted principle that boys 
and girls, for a rounded development, must have 
enough time for both schooling and recreation, and 
that their work must not impair their physical or 
mental health or their morals. 

New York’s general legal maximum for working 
hours of children under 16 is 44 hours a week, and 
for children from 16 to 18, 48 hours a week. It may 
be time now to bring the 44-hour and 48-hour limits 
on children’s employment into conformity with 
prevailing industrial practice, which is the 40-hour 
week. More restrictive measures, of course, already 
apply to children who are carrying the double bur- 
den of school and of work and thereby need special 
protection. 

As regards the employment of children in haz- 
ardous occupations, it was found that for 40 years 
there has been no substantial change in the State 
law forbidding such employment. Most of the law’s 
provisions apply to children under 16, but 18 is be- 
coming the accepted minimum age in the United 
States for working at hazardous occupations. New 
York State accordingly should consider setting a 
higher minimum age for such employment. 


The Child and the Community: In many commu- 
nities of the State cooperative planning for recrea- 
tion should be accelerated, so that children may 
take advantage of existing recreation opportunities 
and additional facilities may be effectively devel- 
oped. 

All communities should determine what youth- 
serving programs are in operation locally, and a 
central agency should integrate this information 
into an accurate statewide directory of youth serv- 
ices. Steps should be taken to promote better public 
understanding of the achievements and needs of 
youth-serving agencies. 

Experience has shown that councils of social 
agencies and similar community-wide groups pro- 
vide effective coordination leading to community 
betterment. Citizen advisory committees should be 
developed throughout the State for community 
services, and these committees should unite in plan- 
ning with the boards of directors of private agencies. 


oo wHat of the response to “The Four Mil- 
lion?” What of follow-up action? These questions 
quite naturally have long been in the minds of all 
who participated in the project. Indeed, there was 
established, following the White House Conference, 
a national voluntary organization to encourage, 
guide, and coordinate follow-up activities through 
the country. Known as the National Midcentury 
Committee for Children and Youth, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, the group reports that al- 


most every State is “doing something definite to put 
into effect the recommendations developed in its 
study.” 

The question of whether a follow-up organization 
was needed in New York was carefully weighed. 
Two facts were clear. First, the State already has 
many strong and experienced agencies, both official 
and private, which are devotedly concerned with 
the well-being of younger people. Secondly, through 
the years there has developed a close and fruitful 
cooperation between government and voluntary 
efforts in this field, as in others. 

Against this background, it was decided that ex- 
isting agencies generally suffice for the work, al- 
though they need more public understanding, pub- 
lic support, and public participation. It was also 
recognized that each agency could take up certain 
of the new tasks outlined by the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee; for most of the tasks, indeed, had been sug- 
gested, directly or indirectly, by the agencies them- 
selves during the period of gathering material for 
the report. 

Nevertheless, there appeared to be need for a 
group which would serve in the role of coordinator. 
The Governor, therefore, has appointed a coordi- 
nating body under the chairmanship of the State 
Commissioner of Education and composed of the 
same State officials who constituted the Advisory 
Committee that worked with the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of One Hundred. To provide additional con- 
tinuity, and even more importantly, to assure that 
the public would be directly represented by private 
citizens, the Governor named the chairmen of the 
eight sections of the Citizens’ Committee to advise 
with the coordinating body. The State Youth Com- 
mission serves as the secretariat, and the Citizens 
Committee of One Hundred, having completed its 
assignment, has disbanded. 

Thus the Governor wisely preserved, for the foi- 
low-up program, the public-private partnership 
that characterized the studying and reporting phases 
of the enterprise. 


A, THIS writing, some four and a half months have 
elapsed since “The Four Million” appeared. It is, 
of course, too early to measure the report's impact 
in terms of new or expanded programs for children 
and youth. But, to date, “The Four Million” has 
been received with enthusiasm. The first printing 
of 5,000 has been exhausted, by distribution to key 
individuals and organizations, public and private, 
and by filling of requests for additional copies. To 
fill 1,500 more requests, it was necessary to reprint, 
and additional requests still are being received daily. 

Throughout the State there have been many pro- 
ductive meetings on how various recommendations 
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Improving Patient Care in 
State Hospitals 


By SANFORD BATES 


Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


N Irs very significant report to the Governors’ 

Conference, The Mental Health Programs of 

the Forty-Eight States, the Council of State 
Governments strongly urged that all States should 
carefully appraise the personriel situation existing 
in State hospitals and should make every effort to 
provide the necessary professional and other ther- 
apy staff. 

More specifically, the report emphasized: 

“No class of personnel is more important in State 
hospitals for the mentally ill than is the attendant 
group. Without capable attendants (psychiatric 
aides) the hospitals cannot meet their responsibili- 
ties to patients. All States should seek to improve 
the quality of services rendered by attendants 
through: 

a. Careful selection on a merit basis; 

b. Special training courses for psychiatric aides; 

c. Adequate remuneration; 

d. Improved working and housing conditions; 

e. Increased recognition and improved status.” 

There are in this country a total of more than 
80,000 attendants working in mental hospitals; and 
only a small fraction of these have had any sub- 
stantial training for the important role they have 
been given. Mental hospital authorities are recog- 
nizing increasingly that the attendant is perhaps the 
most important individual in the hospital team, be- 
cause he works continually with and for the patient. 
Psychiatrists indicate that the attendant exerts the 
major influence on the patient, either constructively 
or destructively. 

In the past, much has been done to expose the 
dificult conditions which exist in many of our hos- 
pital wards and to portray the evils which ensue. 
Perhaps the day of exposure is over, and we are 
ushering in the next important and constructive 
step in the improvement of our mental institutions 

a concerted plan to encourage intelligent and con- 
siderate treatment of the mentally sick through care- 
ful selection of employees, intelligent training, and 
public recognition for the important work they do. 

In an attempt to improve the effectiveness of the 
attendant and to develop for this job the recogni- 
tion and stature it should command, New Jersey 
has spent five years in the development of its Psy- 
chiatric Technician Training Program. It was the 
first State to establish a program of this kind, but 


similar experimental programs have been develop- 
ing and flourishing in many States. From the in- 
terest indicated in correspondence reaching New 
Jersey, we believe it will not be many years before 
most States will have developed effective programs 
for bettering the care of patients. 


ly is a significant development that in October, 
1951, at the State Hospital in Peoria, Illinois, was 
held the first national workshop on this problem. 
Psychiatrists, psychiatric nurses, and trained aides 
represented training programs in California, IlIli- 
nois, Kansas, New Jersey, Missouri, Arkansas, Can- 
ada, the United States Public Health Service, the 
United States Veterans Administration and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Representatives also were pres- 
cnt from the National League of Nursing Educa- 


-tion and the Russell Sage Foundation. 


The workshop provided an opportunity for peo- 
ple of diverse specialized interests in the field of 
psychiatric care to come to a common basis of talk- 
ing, indeed an historic accomplishment. The par- 
ticipants gained the strength and reassurance that 
come from sharing their common problems in the 
improvement of patient care. Each participant had 
been attempting to deal with this crucial issue in a 
kind of isolation. In this, as in all medical endeav- 
ors, isolation is wasteful; it impedes progress; it post- 
pones the day when the patient we are trying to 
serve has the benefit of everything that is learned 
anywhere by anybody. This workshop demonstrated 
for the group the strength and vision to be gained 
from learning how one’s colleagues have attempted 
to achieve their common objective: to prepare at- 
tendants to discharge their strategic responsibility 
to the patient. Each participant had been pioneer- 
ing alone in his own setting, out of his own deep 
conviction about the needs of the patient and the 
potential contribution of the attendant to the pa- 
tient’s care. Brought together by the American 
Psychiatric Association and the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, the delegates were enthu- 
siastic and optimistic about the possibility of future 
working sessions of this kind. One of the psychiatric 
aides from Kansas later reported: “The general 
feeling at the close of the final session was one of 
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elation and eagerness to work together on a com- 
mon problem.” 

The success of this type of joint undertaking by 
the States emphasizes again the kind of importance 
that Brandeis and Holmes attached to the States as 
laboratories. These eminent jurists would have 
applauded such a development as a strengthening 
of the kind of federalism that has made for progress 
in our country. 

This “laboratory” approach to the staffing of 
mental hospital wards brings cooperation among 
the States and at the same time fosters the coopera- 
tive effort of public and private agencies within 
the States and of many disciplines within the 
hospitals themselves. Throughout all of the plan- 
ning and promotion of the psychiatric technician 
program in New Jersey there has been constant 
consultation with and support from professional 
nursing, medicine, and allied fields. These have 
aided in the development of curriculum, in the se- 
lection of candidates, in the classroom teaching pro- 
gram, in clinical teaching and supervision on the 
wards of the hospitals; and in the assignment, super- 
vision, and cooperation with these employees, to- 
ward a more effective utilization of their training, 
and for extension of the team concept of psychiatric 
care and treatment. 

The development of a better qualified worker at 
the ward level gives every indication of making the 
professional talents and skills of a numerically 
smaller group of nurses, occupational therapists, and 
physicians far more effective. In New Jersey, as well 
as in many other States, professional nursing organ- 
izations realize that, even with expanded training 
for graduate professional nurses, it never will be 
possible or economically feasible to provide all nurs- 
ing care in mental hospitals from their group. 


|| THE leadership of the New Jersey State 
Nurses Association and in cooperation with allied 
groups, there recently has been published a sum- 
mary of a comprehensive survey of nursing needs 
and resources in New Jersey. In this report, The 
Current Inadequacy of Nursing Service—A Challenge 
Both to the Public and to the Nursing Profession, 
it was recommended that, in view of a large num- 
ber of nursing personnel shortages in nervous and 
mental hospitals, the only feasible goal toward 
which to work at present was a standard of one 
professional nurse to twenty-five patients and one 
non-professional nurse to four patients. The report 
endorsed the training of psychiatric technicians 
as an important contribution of essential nursing 
service and urged that professional nursing take 
immediate steps to provide additional clinical in- 
structors in the mental hospitals in order that these 


auxiliary workers might have more effective and in- 
clusive nursing education. 

In order to develop a larger number of pro- 
fessional nurses and to interest a larger portion of 
them in the psychiatric nursing specialty, a broad 
educational program has been recommended, both 
within institutions and generally throughout the 
State. Such a program should reach citizen groups, 
schools, churches, and other community contacts. 

The State of California recently has taken a 
rather important departure from established mental 
hospital practice by assigning all of its professional 
nurses to acute treatment areas in the hospitals and 
has planned the training and placing of psychiatric 
technicians at various levels of supervisory respon- 
sibility in those areas where long-term or custodial 
care is emphasized. The report from California 
states: 

“The Department of Mental Hygiene has re- 
ceived legislative approval for a reorganization of 
the nursing services at the mental hospitals. This 
reorganization involves the division of the wards in 
each hospital into four or five main sections. In 
general, one section will be an acute treatment sec- 
tion under registered nurse (psychiatric nurse) 
supervision, and the other three or four sections 
will consist of generally psychiatric treatment wards 
under the supervision of employees currently in the 
hospital attendant series. . . . This reorganization 
results in a definite strengthening of the supervisory 
responsibilities of employees at supervisory levels in 
the hospital attendant series and requires a higher 
level of technical proficiency throughout the series.” 


a rHE NEXT few years, as these programs 
expand and develop and as mental hospital organi- 
zations come to recognize the importance of every 
staff member and his potential contribution to the 
recovery of patients, we undoubtedly shall see the 
development of a horizontal organization, in which 
emphasis will be placed less on hierarchical sys- 
tems and more on a democratically organized ap- 
proach to the needs of the many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who are patients in State 
hospitals. 

Two outstanding psychiatrists from the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital have discussed this aspect of 
mental hospital management in these terms: 

“The hospital organization must recognize the 
importance of each of its members, not as little 
cogs in a big machine but as individuals who have 
a need for importance, a need to express themselves 
and to create things for which they will get recog- 
nition. The more importance and recognition each 
person in the hospital achieves, the better he will 
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Suggested Legislation for 1952 


LIMITED number of State Legislatures meet in 
regular session in 1952. In States whose Leg- 
islature meet annually, consideration already 

has been given to the Drafting Committee's pro- 
gram of suggested legislation for 1951; in other 
States, holding biennial sessions in 1952, this will 
be the first opportunity to introduce such proposals 
as the Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, the 
Social Security Enabling Act, the Model Trade- 
mark Act, and other measures contained in the 
1951 program. In addition, the Drafting Committee 
has developed several new proposals in its report, 
Suggested State Legislation—Program for 1952.* 

The 1952 program is divided into three parts: (1) 
new measures approved by the Drafting Commit- 
tee; (2) description of pending proposals currently 
being studied by the committee; (3) uniform acts 
promulgated during recent years by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. The following summaries describe these three 
divisions. 


NEW PROPOSALS 

dmendments to State Civil Defense Acts. The 
Drafting Committee approved two proposed amend- 
ments that may be needed in the basic civil defense 
laws of many States. 

The first is designed to ensure that political sub- 
divisions shall have authority to confer upon mem- 
bers of the auxiliary police the powers of peace 
oficers, including the right to arrest persons who 
may violate any rule, regulation, or order made 
pursuant to the civil defense statute. 

The second deals with the liability of building 
owners who voluntarily and without compensation 
permit the use of their buildings for the purpose of 
sheltering persons during an actual, impending, 
mock, or practice attack. The purpose of this 
amendment is to protect such owners from liability 
in case any person sustains injury or death because 
he enters the buildings. It has been found that dif- 
ficulties arise in arranging for civil defense shelters 
because property owners fear damage suits in case 
of personal injury. 

Trial of Court-Martial Cases, This proposed law 
is intended to provide immunity for members of the 
armed forces from State prosecution for any offense 
against the State alter conviction or acquital by a 
court-martial on a like offense under Federal law. 
In approving it, the Drafting Committee revised 
extensively a model bill which it originally had 
considered and tabled in 1949 and which was again 


*Available trom the Council of State Governments. 
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recommended this year by the United States De- 
partment of Defense. 

Carryover Recommendations Concerning Serv- 
icemen. Several years ago the program of suggested 
State legislation carried five measures designed to 
meet needs of military personnel and their depend- 
ents arising out of war conditions during the latter 
part of World War II. They include draft bills with 
respect to notarial acts made before commissioned 
officers, appointment of conservators for missing 
servicemen, powers of attorney, proof of wills when 
subscribing witnesses are unavailable, and evidence 
of death. A statement is carried in the 1952 pro- 
gram recommending that, where needed, the States 
give consideration to enacting or re-enacting such 
legislation. 

Courts of Limited Jurisdiction. During Septem- 
ber, 1951, the Conference of Chief Justices adopted 
sixteen resolutions describing suggested procedures 
to improve the administration and operation of 
courts of limited jurisdiction. Many of the sugges- 
tions deal with traffic courts and with the problems 
set forth in the study of highway safety that was sub- 
mitted by the Council of State Governments to the 
Governors’ Conference in 1950. Text of the resolu- 
tions is carried in the Drafting Committee’s report 
for the information of Legislators and officials. 

Amendment to Banking Laws. The Drafting 
Committee approved this amendment to existing 
State banking laws to assure that banking institu- 
tions may have appropriate authority to service 
loans made on property in States other than their 
own and to protect the rights of such banks in case 
of default. 


PENDING PROPOSALS 

A second section of the 1952 report outlines the 
current activities of the Drafting Committee in 
several fields for which final drafts of measures will 
be made available in time for the 1953 legislative 
sessions. Particularly important is the field of or- 
ganized crime control. During the past year, a num- 
ber of reports were issued by such groups as the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee and the 
American Bar Association Commission on Organ- 
ized Crime. Various recommendations were made 
with respect to the need for additional State legis- 
lation. At its 1951 meeting the Governors’ Confer- 
ence in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Drafting Committee “to pre- 
pare specific drafts of suggested State legislation 
designed to remedy any present deficiencies” in 
the control of organized crime. 
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A special subcommittee on crime legislation was 
named to carry out the assignment, headed by 
Deputy Attorney General Harrington Adams ol 
Pennsylvania. Arrangements have been made to 
maintain a close working relationship with the 
American Bar Association Commission on Organ- 
ized Crime and with the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

Subcommittees also were named to review State 
laws dealing with sex offenders and to prepare a 
revised model State civil defense act based on ex- 
perience gained during the past two years. Prelimi- 
nary consideration was given to a number of other 
proposals on which final action was postponed 
pending the next meeting of the Drafting Commit 
tee. These included model acts on the transporta- 
tion of flammable liquids and dangerous articles, 
reciprocal State enforcement of tax laws, intrastate 
non-support legislation, rain-making control, and 
narcotic drugs. 


UNIFORM STATE LAWS 

The program of suggested State legislation for 
1952, for the first time, will contain a section de- 
voted entirely to proposals by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
The purpose is to familiarize State Legislators with 
the more recent uniform acts prepared by the Na- 
tional Conference. Texts and descriptions of the 
following acts are carried in the report: Uniform 
Divorce Recognition Act; Uniform Enforcement ol 
Foreign Judgments Act; Uniform Acknowledge- 
ment Act (as amended); Uniform Ancillary Ad- 
ministration of Estates Act; Uniform Photographic 
Copies of Business and Public Records as Evidence 
Act; Uniform Marriage License Application Act; 
Uniform Prenatal Blood Test Act; Uniform Pro- 
bate of Foreign Wills Act; Amendments to Uni- 
form Narcotic Drugs Act; and Model Small Estates 
Act. The text of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce- 
ment of Support Act already is contained in the 
1951 program and therefore is not printed in the 
1952 report. 

In addition, a descriptive statement is included 
which outlines the background and purposes of the 
Uniform Commercial Code. This comprehensive 
and very important measure, developed coopera- 
tively by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws and the American Law In- 
stitute, runs to several hundred pages; accordingly, 
it was not carried in full. The end result of some 
ten years of careful research and drafting in the 
field of commercial law, the new act will supersede 
many of the old uniform commercial laws that have 
been enacted by virtually all the States. 

The Drafting Committee of the Council of State 
Governments now has been in existence for more 
than a dozen years. Established originally as a 


mechanism to facilitate defense measures of Federal- 
State interest, the committee in recent years has 
evolved programs of suggested legislation based 
mainly upon matters which State and interstate 
agencies deem to be of general interest and impor- 
tance. The committee comprises approximately 
thirty State Legislators, members of commissions 
on interstate cooperation, Attorneys General, and 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Sidney 
Clifford of Rhode Island is Chairman. 


Traflic Courts 


(Continued from Page 11) 

public prosecutors assigned to them should be 
brought together periodically at a judicial confer- 
ence for the purpose of discussing their current 
problems and receiving relevant instruction. The 
opportunity to exchange ideas, compare notes, and 
secure advice from experienced judges and others 
fully justifies the expense of such conferences. Law 
schools are cooperating with the American Bar As- 
sociation and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University in making available facilities and staff 
for these institutes. It is at conferences of this na- 
ture that wide variations in court procedure, in 
conduct of trials, and in imposition of fines even- 
tually may be eliminated. 

If any single aspect is most susceptible of creating 
disrespect for law enforcement, it is unequal fines 
and penalties for what appear to the public to be 
similar violations, committed under similar circum- 
stances. The largest degree of uniformity possible 
here is another objective of the Conference of Chief 
Justices. Every judge of the same grade owes a duty 
to every other judge to impose proper corrective 
penalization in a manner which will be certain and 
consistent. To do otherwise will cast discredit upon 
the judicial branch of government. Whether or not 
other judges adhere to this, it is certain that judges 
of trafhe courts should not remain aloof and inde- 
pendent from each other. This applies with equal 
force whether they preside in single-judge courts or 
are associates of a multiple-judge court. 

The judicial institute affords opportunities for 
bringing each judge's ceiling and floor in the fining 
process into greater uniformity with those of other 
judges. First it will be important to achieve this on 
a statewide basis and then, from there, to expand 
this type of uniformity throughout the nation. 
There always must be a considerable amount of 
education in enforcement. To make this effective 
the educational aspects of the court must be 
planned on a long range basis in order to cope with 
the immediate problem and to anticipate others 
which may arise. As the Chief Justices stated in 
their final resolution, the judges of local courts 
have special opportunities and therelore special 
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responsibilities to educate the citizens who appear 
in their courts in the necessity of respect for law and 
with regard to the salety and welfare of others. 
Courts can do this job well. There are many exam- 
ples which demonstrate that eflective judicial per- 
formance meets with public approval. 

If our citizens are to have a healthy respect for 
law and order, it is necessary that the traffic courts 
of the nation be given every opportunity to func- 
tion effectively. They should be living, day-to-day 
examples of good government. 
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of “The Four Million” can best be put into effect. 
Some of these discussions have been held by state- 
wide organizations, like the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Councils of Social Agencies and the State 
Charities Aid Association, both voluntary groups. 
Others have been of a more local nature. In many 
instances the leadership has been taken by promi- 
nent individuals who participated in the study as 
members of the Citizens’ Committee or of its sec- 
tions. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that at least 
two of the section reports, on child care and youth 
services, are being reproduced for wide circulation 
with the assistance of the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare and the State Youth Commission, re- 
spectively. Another report, based to a considerable 
extent on the findings and recommendations of the 
child health section, is being published coopera- 
tively by the section, the State Health Department, 
the State Medical Society, and the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics. 

The more detailed information of all these re- 
ports, which may be considered supplementary to 
“The Four Million,” accordingly, is being made 
available to State and local agencies which are in a 


position to take action. There is a good deal of 
evidence, therefore, that ““The Four Million,” di- 
rectly and indirectly, is in fact fulfilling its purpose 
of informing and stimulating those who can and 
should act for the benefit of the State’s four million 
young people. 

This, then, has been the story of New York State's 
participation in a great national movement on be- 
half of children and youth. In the light of the reac- 
tion to “The Four Million,” New Yorkers are justi- 
fied in expecting that services for children will ex- 
pand and improve until all the State’s young people 
receive the best which current knowledge aflords. 

“The Four Million,” as Governor Dewey has 
pointed out, has implications even beyond the 
prospect of such benefits. In accepting the report 
from the Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred, the 
Governor said: 

“This document is further evidence of the prac- 
tical operation of a free republic. Our citizens do 
not look upon their government as something sep- 
arate and apart from their lives but as a living social 
force of which they are creative components. It is in 
a nation composed of such citizens that our children 
can thrive and grow and, in the foreseeable future, 
achieve a world of lasting peace.” 


Patient Care 


(Continued from Page 18) 
like his work, the better work he will do.” 

These men added significantly: “It is doubtful 
if hospitals whose staff enjoy their work ever suffer 
from inability to fill vacancies.” 

Through all of these significant developments 
toward the improvement of patient care in mental 
hospitals in the United States, there is a challenge 
to all of us. Meeting the challenge will write a new 
and impressive chapter in the history of public ad- 
ministration in this country. 
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